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THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 





Translated from the French of fladame Dudebant, for the 
Journal of sAusic. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

I went up into my box to take off my domino. 
I had hardly entered when Stella boldly joined 
me. She had torn off her mask quickly, and her 
beautiful wavy auburn hair had fallen down over 
her shoulders. She was pale and trembling, but 
her soul was wonderfully courageous, and she 
acted by impulse, and consequently exactly con- 
trary to Cecilia. 

*“ Adorno Salentini,” 
white hand on my shoulder, “ do you love me ? 

I was entirely conquered by this bold question, 
evidently asked with pain and with the trouble 
of frightened modesty. So I took her in my 
arms and pressed her to my heart. 

“You must not deceive me,” said she, tearing 
herself away. “I am twenty-two years old; I 
have never loved, and I must not be deceived. 
My first love shall be my last, and if I am mis- 
taken, I shall not try to find out if I have strength 
to love again; I should die. That is the only 
courage I should be capable of. I am young, 
but the experience of others has enlightened me. 
I have already thought a great deal; and if I do 
not know the world, I at least know myself. He 
who could trifle with a heart like mine must be a 
wretch ; and if ke should do it, I should despise 
and hate him. Death would seem a thousand 
times better to me than life after such a mistake.” 

“ Stella,” answered I, “if I should tell you 
that I loved you, would you believe me ? Would 


said she, placing her 
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you not rather prove me before trusting yourself so 
blindly to a person whom you do not know?” 

“T do know you,” answered she. “ Celio, who 
esteems no one, esteems and respects you; and 
besides, even if I had not this cause of confi- 
dence, I should trust your word.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said : 

“ Listen! I am not Floriani’s child for nothing. 
I have not my mother’s strength, but I have her 
courage. I love you.” 

This frankness overcame me. I fell down at 
Stella’s feet and kissed them passionately. 

“ This is the first time,” said I to her, “ that I 
ever knelt to a woman, and it is the first time I 
ever really loved, and I thought I loved Cecilia 
an hour ago; I owe you this confession; but 
what I seek in a woman is her heart; and I saw 
that hers did not belong to me. You offer me 
yours with a bravery which touches and thrills 
me. I do not know you any better than you 
know me. Love is faith; faith makes one bold, 
and nothing resists it. We love each other, 
Stella, and we need no farther proof. Will you 
be my wife ?” 

“ Yes,” answered she, “for I told you I could 
love but once.” 

“Then be my wife,” cried I, embracing her 
with transport. “Shall I not now ask you of 
your brother?” 

“No,” said she, pressing her lips to my fore- 
head with calm and saintly dignity. “My 
brother loves Cecilia, and he must become worthy 
of her. He does not love her yet enough to 
deserve her. Let him believe that you are his rival. 
Ilis passion needs a struggle to make him know 
it. Cecilia has loved him for a long time. She 
never told me so, but I know it well. You must 
first ask me of her, for I look upon her as a mother.” 

“ T will go now,” answered I. 

“ And why now? Are you afraid of repent- 
ing if you take time for reflection ?” 

“T will prove the contrary, generous and 
charming girl! I will only do what you desire.” 

We were called to begin the next act. Celio, 
who generally watched the slightest movement of 
his sisters with cautious and jealous eye, had not 
noticed our absence. He was strangely agitated. 
He seemed absorbed by his réle. He finished it 
most brilliantly, but he was sober and silent at 
supper time and during the conversation with the 
marquis, which lasted until three o’clock in the 
morning. 

I slept quietly, and I had not the slightest 
reaction, no trace of uneasiness, hesitation, or 
regret, in waking. I must say, that since the 
morning of the day before, Mademoiselle de 
Balma’s two hundred thousand livres income 
came upon me like the blow of a club. I did not 








want to marry a fortune, and thus put an end to 
all my life-long dreams of ambition, which were 
to shape out a life for myself, and to have as 
partner of it a woman of my choice, taken from 
a station modest enough for her to consider her- 
self rich in my success. 

Besides, Iam so constituted that the idea of 
struggling with a rival at even chances pleases 
and animates me, while the knowledge of the 
least disadvantage chills me and cures me mirac- 
ulously. Is this prudence or pride? I do not 
know ; but it is certain that in this respect I was 
the opposite of Celio, and instead of feeling 
driven, out of spite to my self-love, to dispute 
his conquest, I felt a noble pleasure in bring- 
ing them together and remaining their friend. 

Cecilia sought me during the day. 

“Tam going to talk with you as if you were 
my brother,” said she to me. “ A few words of 
Celio’s made me think you were in love with me, 
and I do not believe you are now. That is why 
I shall open my heart to you. I know that two 
months ago, when you knew me in a state bor- 
dering upon want, you thought of marrying me. 
I saw then the nobleness of your soul, and that 
thought of yours will always assure you of my 
esteem, and more still, of a sort of respect for 
your character.” 

She took my hand to her heart, where she 
held it a moment with such a pure and tender 
expression that I almost knelt before her. 

“Listen, my friend,” continued she, without 
giving me time to answer her. “I believe I 
love Celio! That is the reason why, in confess- 
ing this, I think I have the right to address you 
one humble, fervent prayer in the name of the 
most disinterested affection that ever existed. 
Flee from the Duchess de ; free yourself 
from her or you are lost forever.” 

“T know it,” answered I, “and I thank you 
for having kept up this tender interest in me; 
but never fear—the fatal union was never made ; 
your sweet voice, an impulse of your generous 
heart, and four lines of the divine Mozart, have 
saved me from that forever.” 

“Then you heard them? God be praised!” 

“ Yes, God be praised ! ” answered I, “ for that 
magical song brought me here unawares, and 
here I have found my happiness.” 

Cecilia looked at me with surprise. 

“T will explain all immediately,” answered I; 
“but you have something to say to me, have you 
not?” 

“Yes,” answered she, “I will tell you all, for I 
desire your esteem, and without it my conscience 
would lack something of its repose. Do you re- 
member that when last I saw you in Vienna you 
asked me if I loved Celio ?” 
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“T remember it perfectly, and your answer 
also, and you need make no explanation, Cecilia. 
I know very well that you were sincere in answer- 
ing, that you did not think of it, and that your 
devotion to him was only owing to Floriani’s 
kindnesses. I understand what has taken place 
in you since then, for I know what has taken 
place in him.” 

“ Thanks, O, thanks!” said she with emotion; 
“then you have not doubted my loyalty ?” 

“ Never.” 

“That is the greatest praise you could claim 
for your own. But tell me, do you believe he 
loves me ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ And so am I,” added she, with a divine smile 
and a slight blush. “ He loves me, and denies it 
to himself; but his pride will bend, and I shall 
be his wife, for that has been my only ambition 
since I have become dama e contessa garbata. 
When you asked me, Salentini, I thought 1 
should always be obscure and miserable. Why 
should I not have stifled in the depths of my 
heart all thought of being a wife to Celio, the 
ambitious youth, for whom the glory of wealth is 
an clement of happiness and an_ indispensable 
condition of success? I should have blushed to 
confess to myself that I was moved at the sight 
of him; he would never have known it. I be- 
lieve I did not know it myself, I was so resolved 
to pay no attention to it, and I am so accustomed 
and so capable in controlling myself. But my 
present fortune gives me back youth, confidence 
and right. Celio is not like you. Ihave read 
you both. You are calm, you are patient, you 
are stronger than he, who is only warm, eager 
and violent. Ife does not lack boldness and gen- 
erosity ; but alone he could not lead the wide 
and brilliant career he dreams of, and which is so 
necessary to the development of bis faculties. 
He needs wealth, already acquired, and I owe 
him that wealth. Do I not owe it to Lucrezia’s 
son? and even if I had loved you, Salentini, 
even if Celio’s character should have made me 
tremble for my happiness, I have a sacred debt 
to pay.” 

“T hope,” said I to her, smilingly, “that the 
sacrifice is not too severe. As far as it concerns 
me, it is none at all, and your supposition is only 
a kind consolation, which I am not so foolish as 
to believe. Concerning Celio, I believe that you 
are stronger than he, and that you will caress the 
young tiger with a firm and gentle hand.” 

“ That may not always be as easy as you think,” 
answered she; “but I am not afraid—that is 
certain. There is nothing which makes a person 
so courageous as to feel willing as I do to hold 
one’s own happiness and life of small account. I 
will not magnify myself; I own that I am secret- 
ly delighted, and my courage is strangely re- 
warded by the love which speaks within me. No 
man can seem handsome to me after him, who is 
the living portrait of Lucrezia; no name illus- 
trious or dear to own after that of Floriani.” 

“Tt is a fine name,” answered I, “and fright- 
ens me. What if all those who own it should 
refuse to change it ?” 

“What do you mean? I do not understand 
you.” 

Then I related what had taken place between 
Stella and myself, and asked of her the hand of 
her adopted daughter. The joy of the generous 
woman was great. She threw herself upon my 
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neck and kissed both cheeks. I saw her that day 
as she really was, sympathetic and motherly in 
her affections, in proportion as she was prudent 
and puzzling to the indifferent. 

“ Stella is an angel,” said she, “and Heaven 
has blessed you a thousand times in inspiring you 
with such instant faith in her words. I know her 
well, and I know that among all Floriani’s chil- 
dren, she is the one who has really inherited her 
mother’s most precious virtue—devotion. She 
had yearned a long time for love, and, believe 
me, chances did not fail her; but her delicate 
and poetic soul did not feel that bewilderment of 
the senses which so often blinds young girls. She 
had an ideal, and for that she sought, for that 
she waited. You can see that by the freshness 
of her cheeks and the purity of her eyelashes. 
At last she has found him of whom she dreamed. 
! your happiness 


Lovely Stella! exquisite nature! y 
is dearer to me than my own!” 

Cecilia Boccaferri took my hand again, pressed 
it with both of hers, and burst into tears, say- 
ing : 

“QO Lucrezia! rejoice in the bosom of thy 
God!” 

Celio entered suddenly, and seeing Cecilia so 
moved and seated so near me, retired, slamming 
Ile turned pale, and his fea- 
It seemed as 


the door violently. 
tures were frightful to look upon. 
if all the furies of hell had entered his bosom. 

“ Let him say after this that he does not love 
you,” said I to Cecilia. 

I made her consent to Celio’s suffering a little 
more, and then we went to find Stella and tell 
her of our interview. 

Stella was at work in a tower, which served 
her for a studio. I was strangely moved in find- 
ing her painting, and to see that she had talent, 
genuine, tender, deep, charmingly true, for 
landscape, flocks, pastoral and simple nature. 

“Then you thought,” said she to me, as she 
saw my delight, “that I was to be an actress ? 
O, no! I do not love the public any better than 
Cecilia, and I should never have the courage to 
face its gaze. I play here, as Cecilia and her 
father do, to help in the united work which fur- 
thers Celio’s education, perhaps also Beatrice’s and 
Salvator’s, for those two children just now have a 
great passion for the stage; but you did not 
understand our dear Bovcaterri, if you thought 
that he only looked upon us as future débutants. 
No, that was not his intention. He thinks that 
these dramatic attempts, in the free form we give 
them, are a salutary exercise to the synthetic 
(I use his word) developement of our artistic 
faculties; and I believe he is right, for since we 
have studied it, I feel myself more of a painter 
and poet than I thought for.” 

“ Yes, he is right,” answered I; “ and in these 
delightful attempts the heart too opens to poetry, 
sympathy and love. I feel it indeed, O my 
Stella! for the two days I have passed here. 
Elsewhere I should not have dared to love you so 
quickly ; and in this sweet and happy waking of 
all my powers, I understood you from the first, 
and proved the depth of my own heart.” 

Cecilia took my arm and led me into Stella’s 
and Beatrice’s chamber, which communicated 
with the tower through a little passage. Stella 
blushed, but did not resist. Cecilia led me 
before a picture hung in my love’s virginal re- 
cess, and I recognized a Madonna and child 
which I had painted at Turin and sold to a pic- 





ture dealer two years before. It was very simple, 
but the feeling was true enough to cause me 
no shame in seeing it again. Cecilia had bought 
it for her young friend during her last journey, 
and then she told me that for two months, Stella, 
hearing the Boccaferris and Celio speak so often 
of me, had eagerly desired my acquaintance. Ce- 
cilia had cherished, without telling her, the idea 
that our union would be a beautiful dream to 
realize. Stella seemed to have divined it. 

“It is true,” said she to me, “ that when I saw 
you pick up the cherry ribbons, I felt an inex- 
plicably strange emotion; and when Celio came 
to tell us the next day that our picker-up-of-rib- 
bons, as he called you, was still in the village and 
was named Adorno Salentini, I said to myself, 
foolishly perhaps, but undoubtingly, that my des- 





tiny was accomplished.” 

I could not express the sweet joy which was 
inspired in me by the young and pure love of a | 
girl, still aechild in freshness and simplicity, 
already a woman in devotion and intelligence. 
When the bell rang to call us to the theatre, I 
was almost beside myself. Celio read my happi- 
ness in my eyes, and was laughably ugly and 


brutal. I allowed myself to be almost insulted by 
him. I know not what passed that night. He 


seemed calmer to me and begged my pardon for 
his violence, which I generously granted. 

I must say a few words about our theatre be- 
fore reaching the denouement, which the reader 
Almost every night we made 
some new attempt. Sometimes an opera ; all the 
actors were good musicians, and each one played 
the piano in turn. Another time it was a ballet: 
the sober ones played in the pantomime ; the 
younger ones danced from inspiration, with a 
grace, an abandon, and a fascination, which is 
sought in vain in the studied attitudes of the stage. 


knows beforehand. 





Boceaferri was wonderful at the piano in such 
cases. He improvised the most brilliant fantasies, | 
and at his pleasure ruled the dancers by his 
fancy to frenzy or to calm. He subordinated them 
to the requirements of the scene ; for the panto- 
mime, of which he was commonly the author, 
always had an action clearly developed and fol- 


lowed out. 

At other times we attempted a comic opera, 
and we improvised arias and choruses; but who 
will believe me ?—choruses in which there was 
no lack of harmony, and in which different re- 
membrances of known operas were bound to- 
gether by individual modulations, quickly con- 
quered and understood by all. Sometimes we 
took a fancy to play a farce from memory, whose 
text we did not own, and which we remembered 
rather confusedly. These vague souvenirs had 
their charm, and for the children, who had never 
seen them played, they had all the attraction of 
originality. They conceived them, after a simple | 
preliminary explanation, differently from us, and 
we were charmed to see them inspired with new 
chara¢ters and better scenes than those of the 





text. 

We still had another resource left us—that of 
making good pieces out of bad ones. Boccaferri 
excelled in such discoveries. He rummaged his 
theatrical library, and found a happy subject to 
experiment upon in some obsolete, badly con- 
ceived and badly executed drama. 

“ There is no work so thoroughly bad and flat,” 
said he, “‘in which there cannot be found some 
idea, some character, which may be of good ser- 
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vice. At the theatre, T have heard a hundred 
plays hissed, which would have been applauded 
had an intelligent man handled the same subject. 
Then let us hunt everywhere, doubting nothing, 
and be sure we could go on so for ten years, and 
every night have some new material to invent 
and develope.” 

This life was so charming and so impassioned 
us that it would have seemed puerile and absurd 
to any one else. We did not weary of our 
pleasure, for the morning was devoted to more 
serious labor. I painted with Stella; the mar- 
quis and his daughter carefully fulfilled their self- 
imposed duties. Celio directed his brother's lite- 
rary and musical education, and also that of our 
little sister, to whom I was also allowed to give a 
few lessons. So the hour for acting always came 
as a well-deserved and ever new recreation. The 
ivory gate always opened to us the sanctuary of 
our sweetest illusions. 

I felt myself grow better from the’contact with 
these fresh artist imaginations, whose key, whose 
harmony, whose soul old Boccaferri was. Lu- 
crezia Floriani best knew and understood him, 
the most unprofitable and powerless member of 
formal society, the most complete, the most in- 
spired, in short, the most artistic of artists. I 
owe him a great deal, and my gratitude to him 
will endure beyond the grave. I never heard any 
one talk upon painting with so much sense, clear- 
ness, depth or delicacy. While daubing coarse 
scenery, (for he painted very badly,) he poured 
into my mind a flood of brilliant ideas, which 
nourished my powers, and whose creative influ- 
ence I shall always feel. 

I was astonished that, since Celio was to 
become rich and noble through marriage with 
Cecilia, the Boecaferri should seriously think of 
his recommencing his débuts; but I understood 
it, like them, after studying his character, and 
recognizing his vocation and the superiority of 
his talent, which was unfolding day by day. 
“Are not great dramatic artists almost always 
rich at some time of their life?” said the mar- 
quis to me; “and does the possession of lands, 
castles and even titles disgust them with their 
art? No. Generally it is old age alone which 
drives them from the stage, for they feel that 
their greatest power and deepest joy are there. 
Well, Celio will begin where the others leave off. 
He will devote himself to Art at his leisure; he 
will be so much the more precious to the public, 
since he may make himself a rarity, and still be 
so much the better paid, as he cares least about 
it. So goes the world.” 

Celio was living in excitement, and these 
changes of fury, hope, jealousy and delight de- 
veloped within him a terrible passion for Cecilia, 
a power superior in his talent. We let him pass 
two months in this burning ordeal, which he was 
strong enough to bear, and which was, so to 
speak, the natural element of his genius. 

One morning, when the spring began to smile, 
and the pines were adorning their sombre 
branches with points of tender green, the lilacs 
were bursting forth in the warm breeze, and the 
birds were filling the thickets with their wild 
little cries, we were drinking coffee on the ter- 
race in the first beams of a mild and clear sun. 
The lawyer from Briancon arrived and threw his 
arms around his old friend the marquis, erying 
out : 

“ All your debts are paid !” 


These prosaic words were as sweet to our ears 
as the first showers of spring. It was the signal 
of happiness to us all. The marquis put the 
hand of his daughter in Celio’s, and Stella’s 
within mine. While I write these last lines, Beat- 
rice is in the green house gathering white ca- 
melias and cyclamens for the bridal wreaths. I 
am happy and proud to call this dear child openly 
my sister, and master Volabi: has just entered 
the castle as coachman. 

NOTICE. 

The “Castle of the Wilderness,” (Chateau des 
Desertes) is an analysis of some ideas of Art, rather 
than an analysis of feelings. This romance has 
served once more to confirm me in the conviction 
that real things, transported into the domain of 
fiction, appear there but to disappear the instant their 
transformation becomes necessary. 

During several consecutive winters, living retired 
in the country with my children and a few friends of 
their age, we had conceived the idea of playing 
comedy upon the stage, without spectators, not for 
our own instruction in any sort, but simply to amuse 
ourselves. This amusement became a passion for 
the children, and by degrees a sort of literary exer- 
cise, not without its use in the intellectual develop- 
ment of several among them. A sort of mystery, 
which we did not seek, but which resulted naturally 
from this little uproar prolonged far into the night, 
in the midst of an uninhabited country, when snow 
or fog enveloped us without, and when our servants 
even, neither aiding in the changes of our decoration 
nor in our suppers, left the house at an early hour 
entirely to ourselves; the thunder, the pistol shots, 
the rollings of the drum, the cries of the drama and 
the music of the ballet, all this had something fan- 
tastical about it, and the infrequent passers by, who 
caught a little of the sound afar off, did not hesitate 
to believe us crazy or bewitched. 

When I introduced an episode of this kind into 
the romance just finished, it became there a serious 
study, and assumed proportions so much larger than 
in the original, that my poor children, after having 
read it, looked now only with chagrin upon the blue 
curtain and the costumes cut from paper, which had 
been their delight. But the exaggeration of fancy 
always serves some end, for they made themselves a 
theatre as large as the contracted place allowed, and 
in the following years got so far as to play themselves 
the pieces of their own composition. 

Whether these were good or bad, is not a question 
of much interest to others; but did they not do 
better to amuse and exercise themselves in this way, 
than to pursue that wild Bohemian course of actual 
life, which at their age we find in all grades of 
society ? 

Thus fantasy, romance, imagination, in a word, 
has its indirect but certain influence on the employ- 
ment of our life—an influence often fatal, say the 
rigorists, in bad faith or bad humor. I deny it. 
Fiction begins by transforming reality; but it is 
transformed in its turn, and infuses a little ideality, 
not only into the little facts, but into the great 


ruling sentiments of real life. 
Georce Sanp. 
Nohant, Jan. 17, 1853. 


TO MR. W. G. MACREADY. 


This little work attempts to agitate a few ideas on 
the Dramatic Art. I place it, therefore, under the 
protection of a great name and an honorable friend- 
ship. GEORGE SAND. 

Nohant, April 30, 1847. 
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ANECDOTE OF Rossini AND Fetis.—‘* Must 
all this be learned—cher Fétis,” asked Rossini, 
smiling, one day, when they met accidentally in 





the shop of M. Troupenas—“ must all this be 





learned in order to compose ?” Rossini alluded 
to the Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, by 
Fétis, which was lying on the counter, and which 
the author of J/ Barbiere and Guillaume Tell was 
* feuilletant” with his fingers. ‘ Ah, maestro!” 
rejoined the compiler of the Biographical Diction- 
ary of Musicians, “ you are a living proof of the 
contrary.” 








ANTIQUITY OF THE PoLKA.—The description 
of the lavolta, in Sir John Davies’s poem on 
dancing, “ The Orchestra,” (1596,) shows that it 
must have closely resembled the dance which we 
fondly boast of as one of the great inventions of 
the nineteenth century. It runs as follows :— 
Yet there is one, the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping or a leaping round, 

Where arm and arm the dancers are entwined, 

And whirl themselves with strict embracements bound; 
And still their feet an anapwst do sound: 

An anapwst to all their music, song 

Whose first two feet are short, and third is long. 


The “anapest” is exclusive; it points exactly to 
the peculiar nature of the polka—the pause on 
the third step. Moreover it appears that there is 
not an especial figure for the polka—so there was 
none for the lavolta; for it was classed among 
those dances— 

Wherein that dancer greatest praise has won, 
Which, with best order, can pr shun ; 

For every where he wantonly must range, 

And turn and wind with unexpected change. 

Who can doubt, after this, that the polka was 
certainly danced before Queen Elizabeth. 





The Grand Organ Controversy. 
I. 


(From the Transcript, June 19.) 

Tue Granp ORGAN For THE Music Hatt. 
Mr. Editor: The article in Thursday evening’s 
issue, under the above caption attracted my attention, 
and I perused it attentively, hoping to learn the 
necessity of sending abroad for un organ of even 
“the size, power and quality of the famous instru- 
ments of the Old World.” 

I must confess the article confirmed me, as it 
doubtless has others, in the opinion that the organ 
should be built in this country, and in Boston. In- 
asmuch as a solicitation to the public is made for 
means to procure the instrument, will you allow me 
to express the hope that the necessity for such a 
course will be made more apparent, and if it can be 
shown that there is a sufficient reason for thus slight- 
ing our American manufacturers, I shall cheerfully 
contribate my portion to the proposed enterprise, or 
to encourage one of our builders to go abroad. 

With the hope of obtaining further information, I 
beg leave to simply notice some of the points in the 
article referred to. 

You say, Ist, ‘ Travellers and musicians who have 
been abroad, uniformly concur in speaking of the 
great organs in France and Germrny as superior, not 
only in volume, but in all other desirable qualities, 
to those heretofore produced in this country.” 

On reading this, I could but ask, is it so? and 
must confess, with an extensive musical acquaintance 
with persons born and educated, or who have travelled 
abroad, I could not call to mind one, possessing the 
necessary qualifications to judge in this matter, who 
would advise the course proposed. On the contrary, 
from some of the best German, English, and Ameri- 
can organists, I have repeatedly heard expressed 
opinions adverse to such procedure. 

Would our Hayter, Miiller, Dr. Tuckerman, and 
others of this city, and Zundel, of European reputa- 
tion, late organist at St. Petersburg and Frankfort, 
advise us to send abroad? And are the opinions of 
such, and others, to be disregarded? If our builders 
are not equal to the undertaking—a proposition I do 
not admit—would it not be better they should exam- 
ine and give us the benefit of their discoveries in the 
old world? I understand some of them are ready to 
do so with far less encouragement than is often ex- 
tended to our sculptors and painters. We have the 
best authority for believing that, stop for stop, our 
best American manufacturers furnish equal to those 
of foreign lands. To estimate the extent of their 
ability by their productions, is as absurd as it would 
be to determine the extent of the ability of our best 
architects, judging of district school-houses erected 

them, in comparison with other structures of 
greater size and more pretensions. 

If we mistake not, the principles involved in the 
construction of a $4,000 organ—especially as it re- 
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gards tone—are no different than in one costing 
$20,000. Enlarged scales, increased pressure of wind, 
and additional stops, suited only to an organ of the 
required size, constituting the principal difference, 
but involving no principle in voicing which is not 
well understood by our best manufacturers. 

When informed that to our builders many stops, 
“such as the vox humana and others.” are unknown, 
I could not resist the inclination to walk amony them, 
and learned at the first establishment I visited, that 
they were prepared to furnish any stop that was 
known in Europe one year since, and to warrant as 
good as can be prodaced abroad. 

That I might be fully satistied “that they were 
posted up,” scales, drawings, &c., as received from 
abroad, were placed before my eyes, and the reason 
given for their non-production, “want of oppor- 
tunity.” 

The second consideration named by you, the ques- 
tion of durability, is one I would dismiss by asking, 
why metals and wood cannot be of as good quality 
(and stand this climate far better), and be as well 
put together in this, as in any other country, provided 
—“aye! here’s the rub”—a sufficient price be paid. 
This, I must believe, is seldom done, and our 
builders, especially those with a laudable ambition to 
excel, are, in their great works, generally obliged to 
pocket more loss than profit. Much could be said on 
this point, but I forbear. Your third consideration is 
susceptible of proof, and I hope it may be made to 
appear, bat regret my inability to learn from our 
Boston builders that they have furnished the inform- 
ation necessary to enable any one to arrive at the 
conclusion named by you, that “it has been shown 
by actual estimates, a saving of $3,000 can be 
effected by emploving a foreign builder. 

These are matters that should be intelligently dis- 
cussed, and while all will accord the right to parties of 
purchasing where they please, it seems but proper, if 
the public are to aid in the enterprise, they should 
at least understand that the expenditure be judicious, 
and not such as shall secure to our citizens a stand- 
ing monument of folly; or an instrument to which, 
be it good or bad, all will be required to award the 
palm of superiority, and thus, as has been heretofore 
done, insult our artists by holding up as a model for 
their imitation, because from abroad, an instrument 
equal only to the productions of our second or third 
rate builders. 

The question is asked in Dwight’s Journal: “Is it 
not natural to suppose that Germany, the musical 
land par-excellence—the home of great organists for 
centuries, the land of Bach, Mendelssohn, and 
Schneider, should possess the art of organ building 
in the greatest perfection?” It seems to me the same 
question would apply with equal propriety to German 
music halls, most of which are among the poorest of 
all Europe; or to piano-fortes. But where is the 
impartial musician that would not laugh at such 
suggestions. As well might we argue that the land 
of Goethe, and Schiller, must necessarily produce 
the best printing presses, or that in the Holy Land 
must be found the best exemplars of our Christian 
religion, because there our Saviour dwelt. 

In conclusion, IT would venture to express the 
opinion that an organ of double the size of either of 
the largest two organs in our city—the Temple and 
Williams Hall organ—would possess power and 
variety sufficient for a music hall, considerably larger 
than ours, and that 12 or $14,000 expended here will 
produce an organ which will equal in effect and 
beauty, and stand in order much better than any 
from abroad costing twice as much, . 

Can we be informed how it applies in organ build- 
ing that a better instrument can be built abroad, 
owing to price of labor, and long practice? German 
stops voiced and finished there, have been imported 
by our builders, but have in no respect proved 
superior to those made and voiced here. 

With the hope that more information may be clici- 
ted, and that we may sce the names of some compe- 
tent judges quoted in favor of this scheme, and that 
it may be made fully to appear that the mover in 
this matter in acting understandingly, with no other 
motive than a sincere recognition * that art is of no 
country and knows no kindred,” 

I remain yours truly, 


If. 
(From the Transcript, Jane 20.) 

Tae ORGAN FoR THE Music Hatt—If the 
subject were one in which only professional musicians 
took an interest, there would not be much need of a 
rejoinder on our part to the communication in our 
paper of yesterday. But as it is desirable that the 
action of the committee shall meet the approval of 
the subscribers to the fund as well as of the public, 
we deem it necessary to restate our position, and 
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adduce some facts to meet the objections made by 


our correspondent. The case rests upon these points : | 

Ist, The testimony of musicians and travellers, 
both in past and present time, as to the superiority 
of foreign instruments, particularly those of Germany. 

2d, The ability of American builders to imitate 
successfully these chefs d’auvres, and 

3d, The comparative prices. 

With regard to the eminent organists of this city 
whose names are introduced by our correspondent, 
we should not think ourselves warranted in quoting 
their opinions separately, if we had them; but we 
have the best reasons for believing that nearly every 
one of the gentlemen named would advise the com- 
mittee to go abroad. But there is other evidence, so 
much indeed, that it is difficult to select the most 
convincing. 

Mr. Hopkins, who has recently written a History 
of the Organ, the best treatise extant, after a careful 
study of all the famous instruments, comes to the 
conclusion that the German builders are surpassed 
by those of no other country ; in fact, in many res- 
pects. The opinion of this author will be conclusive 
with all who have read his book. 

These concessions are from Englishmen, a race 
not without pride, and not wholly devoid of national 
prejudice. In this country we have had few such 
scientific tourists. But the foreign correspondence 
of almost every paper in the Union will be found to 
contain abundant testimony of the same purport. 
We have a pretty distinct recollection of the letters 
of Lowell Mason from abroad some years since, in 
which he expressed the most unbounded admiration 
for the German organs. 

If it is claimed that the organs built in the 
United States are superior to those in England, then 





of course the testimony of Hopkins and Chorley will 
not be conclusive. But it would not be fair to cite 
any instances of either English or German manufac- 
ture now in this country, for the purpose of compari- 
son; for there are no fair specimens here. 

But it is needless, we think, to pursue this topic 
further. The fact we have stated is as well known 
as that Switzerland has sublime scenery, or that the 
Cathedrals of Cologne and Rouen are more imposing 
than the Old South Church. 

Upon the second point we may remark that it is 
no derogation to our people to say that they have not 
as yet reached that perfection in art which it has 
taken the old world centuries to acquire. For the 
organ builder is as truly an artist as a sculptor; it is 
not a matter of mere mechanical skill. And then the 
spirit of the two countries is essentially different. 
We put up thin-watled houses ; our forniture is made 





by steam; our churches are generally clap-boarded 
or stuecoed. We are more ingenius to save labor 
than to reach perfection. Very few things in America 
give one the idea of performance, solidity, and tinish. 
The organs in Germany like the cathedrals, are the 
out-growth of the religious sentiment of the people ; 
and all the resources of science as well as of art have 
been devoted to the improvement of the instrument. 
So much importance has been attached to the subject 
that for many years a royal commission has existed 
in Prussia for the inspection of organs; the materials, 
mechanism, and effects all passing under the most 
rigid scrutiny before approval. 

Our correspondent asserts that an organ costing 
$4,000 involves all the principles in one costing 
$20,000. This statement, or rather the inference 
from it, we must be allowed to doubt. Place any 
number of school-houses together, and they do not 
make a church; unite churches and they do not form 
acathedral. The spirit that conceives the instrument 
as a grand whole, and combines every thing in due 
order to embody that conception, is very different 
from that required to originate and complete the 
smaller model. 

An American builder might be successful in a 
large instrument; all that ingenuity and mechanical 
skill could accomplish would undoubtedly be given 
to the work ; but after all, when upon one side there 
is A moral certainty and upon the other only a proba- 
bility, we do not think the committee would be jus- 
tified in running the risk. This is really the great 
point; the question of price is comparatively unim- 
portant. 

We repeat that were the cost the only question, 
we should not hesitate ; but since our statement has 
been doubted, we shall show that we have been far 
within the mark, instead of overstepping it. 

Says Hopkins, whom we have before quoted : 

“It must be obvious that there is a durable, com- 
plete, but costly way of building an organ, and an 
unsubstantial, incomplete and cheap way of making 
it. It is also equally evident that organ building 
may be viewed as a calling of high art, or treated 
merely as a matter of business ; and it will be exer- 
cised in either the former or the latter spirit accord- 





ing to circumstances.” 


It is in this view of the matter that estimates are 
to be considered. To assume that an organ with 
any given number of stops is equal in value to any 
other of similar extent, would be as wise a judgment 
as that of Wouter Van Twiller, who settled a dis- 
pute between two litigants by weighing their respec- 
tive books. We have before us minute and detailed 
estimates, procured by one of the Committee, who 
has thoroughly investigated this subject, both in this 
country and in Europe; the one from an eminent 
American manufacturer, the other from a celebrated 
builder in Germany. The estimates are for organs 
of similar calibre and quality ; both being exclusive 
of the case, as that is to be made here. And instead 
of a difference of $3000, as we stated, the actual 
cost of the American instrument would be more 
than thirty per cent. greater than that of the one 
made abroad, including duties, freight, insurance, 
and other expenses. Perhaps the German builder 
is willing to make the instrument without profit, or 
even at a loss, for the sake of showing a specimen of 
his skill; but, nevertheless, the fact of the offer is as 
we have stated. We may readily find a reason for 
this difference in the price of labor ; how great that 
difference is, every well-informed man knows. The 
market value of tin for the last five years has been 
at least ten per cent. less at the Dutch ports than in 
ours. 

There are a great many points which we might 
make if we had not already exceeded our limits. 
We are persuaded that there cannot be two opinions 
upon this subject among disinterested men, when it 
is thoroughly understood. We believe that it is for 
the interest of the organ builders that we should 
have such an instrument as we have endeavored to 
deseribe. And we are sure that the views of our 
correspondent will not be sustained even by those 
who might be supposed most deeply interested. 
Several manufacturers bave already expressed a 
desire to see a specimen of German or English skill, 
and one, at least, has subscribed in aid of the fund. 

We wish we could quote further the remarks of 
Hopkins* in regard to the price and completeness of 
an organ, because, emanating as they dé from one 
who is wholly unconnected with the organ build- 
ing business, and who, therefore, can be in no way 
interested in the issue beyond what is shared by 
all who admire true excellence, irrespective of coun- 
try, they may be permitted to exercise some influence 
with those who have to weigh the merits of com- 
peting estimates, and because they really involve the 
permanent interest of the purchaser, the credit of the 
builder, and the progress of art, in equal degrees. 


- emer 


The Original Score of Mozart's Requiem. 
BY E. F. EDLEN VON MOSEL, 
Custos of the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
(Translated for the London Musical World.) 
(Continued from page 76 ) 


The first test consisted in comparing this score 
with the other MSS. of the Requiem contained in 
the Imperial Library. I have already announced, 
in my preface to G. N. von Nissen’s Biography of 
W. A. Mozart (Jahrbiicher der Literatur—vol. 
xlix., page 209), that of these MSS. the move- 
ments “ Dies ire,’ “* Tuba mirum,” “ Rex tre- 
mend,” “ Recordare,” and “ Confutatis” were 
presented some years ago to the Imperial Library 
by the Abbé Stadler; the movements following 
these, however, viz.: “ Lacrymosa” (and, indeed, 
of this only the first eight bars), * Domine Jesu,” 
with the fugue “Quam olim,” and“ Hostias,” 
were at that time the property of the Imperial 
Capellmeister, Herr Joseph Edlen Eybler, who has 
since then presented them as a donation to the 
Imperial Library. 

The Abbé Stadler, in his disquisitions upon this 
masterpiece, often refers to the two above men- 
tioned divisions of it. They are the same which 
he, and with him Herr André, of Offenbach (in 
his introduction to the second edition of the 
Requiem, page 1), is fully justified in calling “ the 
actual scores.” Herr André has, moreover (in 
his introduction to the first edition of the Requiem 
page 12), confirmed, by reference to his great 
collection of Mozart’s MSS., that this master was 
accustomed, in writing vocal compositions with 
orchestral accompaniments, to make sketches of 
the score, in which the voice parts and mostly 
the instrumental bass were written complete, but 
of the other parts, the subjects were only occa- 





* The remarks referred to may be found on page 22 of the 
present volume of this Journal (for April 19, 1896.) 
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sionally indicated. It could therefore not appear 
singular, nor lessen the probability that the 
present complete score is an autograph of Mozart, 
that of a composition of such great importance 
there should be found such previously made 
sketches. besides the score under consideration. 

The division from ‘“ Dies ire” to “ Confutatis,” 
inclusive, is doubtless the same that the widow 
Mozart sent to Herr André, with a letter dated 
the 26th of Jannary, 1801, requiring him to 
return it. (See his introduction to the first edition, 
page 5.) ‘The filling up in a strange hand—not 
that of Siissmayer—of the blanks left by Mozart, 
which differs almost entirely from the score now 
under consideration, appears not to have been 
inserted at that time, since Herr André makes no 
mention of it. Why this instrumentation should 
have been added to the original sketches of Mozart, 
when the complete score was already published by 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel in Leipzig, is unaccountable. 

The second division, from “ Lacrymosa” until 
“ Hostias,” inclusive, is, (with the exception of two 
bars of the soprano in the ‘ Lacrymosa,” an 
attempted continuation in the same unknown 
writing, the melody of which differs completely 
from that of the score,) untouched by any strange 
hand; and exhibits only the hand-writing of Mo- 
zart, namely the voice parts and the fundamental 
bass, with occasional indications of the accompan- 
paniment for the violin and viola. 

With these original sketches the complete score 
was in the first instance carefully collated. They 
were particularly appropriate for such a compari- 
son, since the eight movements contain the same 
notes and the same words. The resemblance, 
with the exception of the shape of some of the 
capital letters in the writing of the text, was found 
to be perfect. Not satisfied with this, the greatest 
possible number of specimens of Mozart's hand- 
writing was brought together, for the purpose of 
inspection and comparison. “We are indebted to 
the kindness of the younger Mozart, now living 
in Vienna, for the contribution of four large port- 
folios, which, besides several completed composi- 
tions of his celebrated father, contained above 
eighty fragments, belonging to nearly every stage 
of his career, including the last, as for example, 
several of the subjects in the operas Die Zauber- 
flite and La Clemenza di Tito. The Society of 
Musical Amateurs of the Austrian Empire had 
the courtesy to send in the original score of the 
before-mentioned cantata—* Laut erschalle uns’re 
Freude”—which in respect to the time of its com- 
position stands nearest to the Requiem. Herr 
Aloys Fuchs, the possessor of a great collection 
of valuable and interesting musical autographs, 
brought two small MSS. of Siissmayer, a quartet 
for male voices, and a minuet and trio tor the 
orchestra; and I added to these the original score 
of a quartet of Mozart for flute, violin, viola and 
violoncello, belonging to myself. 

Thus provided, several of the principal musical 
connoisseurs in Vienna, all familiar with Mozart’s 
handwriting, were invited to inspect and judge 
the newly acquired score. 

This consists of thirty-two sheets of Italian 
(oblong) music-paper, of twelve staves. The 
sheets are not numbered according to the pages, 
but, as was the custom of Mozart, according to 
the leaves. The score is not sewn together, but 
in loose sheets, without any title page or wrapper. 
At the top of the first page in the middle is 
written, “ Requiem ;” on the right, “ Di me, W. 
A. Mozart, m. p. 792” (sic): on the left, 
| * Adagio.” In the fugue, “ Kyrie,” on the second 
| page of the seventh leaf is found a remarkable 
| correction; namely, in the fourth bar Mozart 
wrote according to his first thought :— 
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He changed his mind, however, at the last 
quarter of the bar, crossed through this bar, to 
which the instrumentation was not yet written, 
and instead of it, continued the movement as 
follows :— 
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as this passage occurs in the edition of Breitkopf 
and Hiirtel. Commencing from the fugue, the 
accompaniment appears in a paler ink than the 
four voice parts and the fundamental bass, from 
which it seems that it must have been written at 
a later period. In both movements, in the 
“ Requiem” as well as the “ Kyrie,” the fundamen- 
tal bass is carefully figured, as was Mozart’s prae- 
tice in his compositions for the chureh, on account 
of the organ. ‘The second page of the ninth leaf, 
though numbered 10, and the remainder of the 
sheet, is blank. 

Upon the next leaf, which is not numbered 11, 
but agaih commences at 1, begins the “ Dies ire ;” 
this is followed by the other pieces, of which the 
last, “ Hostias,” concludes on the second page of 
the thirty-third leaf; it is to be observed that leaf 
five is succeeded by leaf five-and-a-half ; after this, 
from leaf six, the numbering is regularly contin- 
ued. 

The numbering of the pages commences again 
at 1 at the Sanctus ; and the whole concludes on 
the second side of the nineteenth leaf, having the 
word jfinis at the bottom of the page. On the 
twentieth leaf, which bears no number, are writ- 
ten the parts for the clarini of the Benedictus, for 
which there was not room on the page in the 
complete score. On comparison of this manu- 
script with the edition of Breitkopf, it is found in 
all essentials most perfectly to agree with it. This 
edition must, therefore, have been printed from a 
copy of the score under consideration. 

We may particularize the following important 
variations :—The time of the movement Iequiem 
is in the MS. marked with € and in the printed 
score with g¥ 

In the “Tuba mirum” the case is exactly 
reversed; also in this movement Mozart has as- 
signed not only the first three bars, but the entire 
solo, to the tenor trombone, which in this edition 
is given to the bassoon. 

Herr Rochlitz, who was an eye-witness of the 
following circumstances, kindly gave me this ex- 
planation of the discrepancy; at the time when 
the widow Mozart gave a performance of the 
Requiem in Leipzic for her benefit, there was not 
at hand a trombone player who could execute this 
solo as it stands in the original. Hiller, at that 
time cantor of the Thomas-schule, who conducted 
the performance, found himself obliged, at the 
rehearsal, to mark this alteration with pencil on 
the copy of the score before him, The same copy 
was atterwards made use of by Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hiirtel for their edition of the work, and thus 
this passage still was allotted to the part of the 
bassoon in print. Besides this, the fourth bar of 
the “ Domine Jesu” presents the following vavia- 
tion in the MS. :— 
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In the printed score :— 
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In Mozart’s sketch of the score, mentioned 
above, to which I have carefully referred, the in- 
strumental accompaniment in this passage is 
wanting the alto voice part, however, stands as it 
appears in the printed copy. 

When the connoisseurs who had been invited 
had examined the score with the greatest atten- 
tion, the majority of them declared it to be, as 
well in the formation of the violins and alto voice 
notes as of the letters, and even of the figures for 
the thorough bass, without doubt Mozart’s hand- 
writing, while the comparison of this with that of 
Siissmayer, written hastily on small sized paper, 
scarcely shewed the most distant resemblance, but 
on the contrary, in some of the characters, as for 
instanee, the treble and bass clefs, exhibited a 
marked difference. The minority of the judges 
admitted that the reasons which spoke in favor of 
the genuineness of the whole far outweighed the 
objections to it, which were grounded on the sup- 
position which had prevailed till then, that only a 
portion of the genuine originals had ever existed. 
Upon being repeatedly requested, these parties 
expressed their doubts as follows :— 

On the first page there stands under Mozart’s 
name the date of 1792, whereas it is well-known 
that Mozart was torn from the world by death on 
the 5th December, 1791. 

That Mozart could scarcely have been guilty of 
the consecutive fifihs in the fourth bar of the 
“ Sanctus.” Amongst the most characteristic signs 
of his handwriting are the naturals, which he 
always formed as a close square, narrower at the 
top than at the bottom; whilst in the “ Dies ire,” 
and the instruments belonging to it, there appear 
naturals which are formed with an open square, 
agreeing with those in the leaves of Siissmayer’s 
writing, which were laid before them. 

Amongst the capital letters in the writing of the 
words, commencing from the “ Dies ire,” the let- 
ters B, P, Q, R, and T, differ from those in the 
“ Kyrie” and “ Requiem,” and in the two divisions 
of the sketch of the score. 

Almost on every page there are, at the begin- 
ning of the top line, straight strokes and crosses, 
which inay have been made by Siissmayer, in or- 
der to remind himself of Mozart’s intentions. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Tne ORGAN For THE Music Ha.it.— 
Where shall it be built? This question bids fair 
to create a good deal of discussion. Even in the 
heat of politics the newspapers find room for it. 
In music as in politics there is a great American 
party, who cannot listen with composure to the 
proposition that we must look abroad, to the old 
musical countries, for the great organ which shall 
be the pride of Boston and the rival in celebrity 
of those famous instruments at Haarlem and at 
Freyburg. Our Yankee confidence in our own 
powers-—this ready assumption of ability to beat 
all the world in every (even if it be an untried) 
sphere of action—is surely one great element of 
success. And so much has been accomplished in 
the manufacture of pianos and church organs by 
our own makers, that we cannot wonder they 
should look with jealous eyes upon the withdrawal 
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of so grand an opportunity entirely out of the 
usual competition between them. We believe the 
question is essentially decided in the minds of the 
directors, after long and careful consideration, 
and on what we conceive to be good grounds, and 
that the organ will be ordered of the best manu- 
facturer in Germany. Yet the comparative ad- 
vantages offered by American and foreign build- 
ers, is still an open and an interesting question, 


which all friends of music must be glad to hear | 


discussed. Let us have all the knowledge, all 
the argument that can be produced on both sides. 
With this view we have copied on another page 
two pieces, pro and con, which appeared last week 
in the Transcript. Both are written in good 
tone and temper, and throw light upon the mat- 
ter. We wish to keep a record of all the impor- 
tant points and stages in the controversy. We 
have not thought it necessary, however, to go 
back to the original article in the Transcript, 
which called forth the strictures by “ Moderato,” 
because the views therein contained were essen- 
tially the same which we have before imperfectly 
presented in this Journal. We may from time 
to time make comments and comparisons, but we 
do not see that we have much to add at present, 
since the last piece in the Transcript does its 
work so ably. 

It is admitted, we believe, on all hands, that 
great organs, the greatest that the world knows, 
have been built and have stood for centuries, the 
wonder of the world, in Germany. Such organs 
have not yet been produced here. What our 
enterprising builders might do, with such outlay 
and such spur to ambition as are now offered, 
who shall say? The strong consideration is, 
that the thing now wanted, and at such great ex- 
pense provided for, is too great a matter to be 
risked upon such mere experiment ; that it is 
safer to go where these great works are no vague 
possibilities of the future, but monuments of 
actual achievement, and ever present models of a 
living art—an art in which the great traditions 
are kept fresh and vital, while it is open to all 
the new suggestions of to-day. That shall 
one day build as great organs, as that we shall 
one day grow up to be as musical a nation, as 
any in the world, we do not doubt; but we can- 
not expect to jump the intermediate degrees. 
We are to climb step by step to that eminence. 
In organ building it can only help us onward, to 
have in the midst of us a model of the highest art 
aitained to in the old world. 

What is least appreciated thus far in the inge- 
nious and Briarean activity of our new country 
is, the difference between Art and manufacture. 
This has been alluded to, in connection with the 
organ project, both by ourselves and others. It 
is not easily explained to those who do not feel it; 
and we do not wonder at the comment made by 
“ Moderato” upon a remark of ours. He says 
the idea that the art of organ-building should 
naturally exist in the highest perfection in Ger- 
many, since that has been the land par excellence 
of the great organists and of great music, is as 
absurd as to look there for the best printing-presses 
because there lived Goethe and Schiller! The 
very confounding of Art and mechanism to which 
we referred ! 

The two things are not parallel. The great 
German organs were built, as the Transcript well 
remarks, in the same religious and artistic spirit, 
the same striving for perfection, the same thought 
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of eternity and not of momentary effect, as were 
the old cathedrals; the spirit so well illustrated in 
Schiller’s “ Founding of the Bell.” Such artistic 
piety in labor is scarcely known yet in our me- 
chanic enterprises. The love of Art must per- 
vade and inspire a people, before the machinery 
of Art will be itself artistic. Music must be in 
the people, music as revealed by the great Bachs 
and Handels, before they will build great organs 
in a deeper spirit than we build our factories and 
rail-roads ; just as no mere materialistic skill in 
mechanism, nothing short of the deep Faith of 
those old times, can bid cathedrals spring up, 
winning the senses to the soul’s side and refuting 
all our literal and soul-starving views of life. As 
to music halls, if they have not the largest and the 
best in Germany, it is because music there is 
chiefly listened to by smaller audiences where all 
are truly musical. It is not in the spirit of the 
old world society to have great popular concerts, 
as we do, for most miscellaneous audiences. Both 
systems have their advantages. As to piano- 
fortes, it is only necessary, to see the force of 
that comparison, to understand one fact not gen- 
rally known among our people, namely, that the 
square piano, which has been the chief boast of 
our makers, is scarcely looked upon in Germany 
as a legitimate instrument, but as a mere cheap 
substitute, sustaining about the same relation to 
the only true piano, the Grand, or Fliigel, that 
the Melodeon or Harmonium here does to the 
organ. It is not said the Germans have no good 
grand pianos. Finally, if Palestine has ceased to 
be the Holy Land in more than name, it is not 
equally clear that Germany has ceased to be the 
musical land, in the sense necessary to our argu- 
ment. 
: — 
Musical Tales and Romances. 

We confess to a great liking for works of the 
imagination, providing they are the offspring of a 
truly creative and poetic mind, and make no 
pretensions as history. So long as the writer deals 
with imaginary men and women alone, we have 
patience, and in most cases sympathy, with him, 
though he be as wild as Hoffmann and Chamiss9, as 
strange and wierd as Poe, or the author of “ Peter 
Rugg.” But the case is very different when his- 
torical personages are made the subjects of fan- 
ciful tales, and Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Bach, 
Corelli, 
dressed and tricked out in gaud and tinsel—are 
made the lay figures upon which weak—very 
weak modistes too, sometimes—display their want 
of skill and taste. When Hoffmann wrote his 
fanciful meeting with “ Ritter Gluck,” he care- 
fully stated it to be an “ imaginary circumstance” ; 
Ger- 


Giardini, Rossini, and so forth, are 


and yet many have read that as history! 
man and French musical literature are full of 
these things, and poor Beethoven has been vic- 
timized to an extent incredible to any one who 
has not had opportunity to look somewhat ex- 
tensively through the musical journals of Europe 
of the last thirty years. 

We have had occasion two or three times in 
the pages of this Journal to warn our readers 
against giving the least credence to stories pro- 
fessedly historical, and our attention is directed 
to this topic again by noticing a story going the 
rounds, translated from the Courier des Elats 
Unis but which we have a dim impression of 
having seen and smiled at in some other quarter. 
A kind friend translated it for us several months 





since, but we could not with a good conscience 
abuse our readers with publishing that as history 
which has no foundation in fact whatsoever. We 
refer to a sketch entitled, “ History of a Sonata.” 

This is the so-called “ Moonlight ” Sonata, in C 
sharp minor, dedicated to Countess Julia Guic- 
ciardi. Half a dozen words are sufficient to show 
the utter absurdity of the pretended “ history ” 
here given. First, it was not composed in Bonn, 
but at Vienna. Secondly, Beethoven was not in 
the low, miserable condition described by the 
writer, but flourishing in the height of his popu- 
larity and prosperity. Thirdly, the symphony in 
F was not written until some fifteen years after 
the publication of the Sonata. 

The facts in the case, so far as we know them, 
we will give, in answer to an inquiring correspon- 
dent. The pecuniary condition of Beethoven 
during the years 1800-1-2-3 is sufficiently set 
forth in an article in this paper published April 
22, 1854, and needs no further notice. All this 
time he was deeply in love with Julia Guicciardi, 
and the fantasia dedicated to her was understood, 
by those who knew him best, to be a musical ex- 
pression of that love. Schindler intimates as 
much. Of any particulars connected with the 
immediate labor of composing the work, no record 
is to be found. Beethoven’s beautiful Sonata, 
Op. 26, with the “ Marcia Funebre,” had hardly 
become known in the Musical circles of Vienna, 
when Cappi, one of the publishers of that city, 
displayed upon his counter two new sonatas, both 
given as one Opus—Op. 27—from the same fer- 
tile brain. The first was a (we copy the original 
title) “Sonata quasi una Fantasia per il Clavicem- 
balo o Pianoforte, composta e dedicata a sua Al- 
tezza la Signora Principessa Giovanna Lichten- 
stein, nata Langravia Fiirstenberg, da Luigi van 
Beethoven. Opera 27. No.1. In Vienna presso 
Giov. Cappi ete.” 

The second was the one in question: “Sonata 
quasi una Fantasia per il Clavicembalo 0 Piano- 


forte composta e dedicata alla Damigella Contessa 


Giulietta. Guicciardi, da Luigi van Beethoven. 
Opera 27. No. 2. In Vienna presso Giov. 
Cappi ete.” 

The latter became very soon one of Beet- 
hoven’s most popular works, was most highly 
praised by the critics, and the dreamy, halt-sad 
first movement, so full of tender melancholy and 
a spiritual condition, which can find no expres- 
sion out of music, obtained for it among the 
pianists of the city the title “ Moonlight Sonata.” 
This title no more came from Beethoven himself 
than the title of “ Jupiter,” given by the English 
to Mozart’s Symphony with the fugue, originated 
with that great master. In short, Beethoven, 
like other men, took a musical thought, worked 
upon, thought upon it, studied it, elaborated it, 
wrote it out, corrected it, finished it to his own 
satisfaction, and then sold it to some publisher. 
The first thought was an inspiration ; the thought 
as we read it on the printed page is the result of 
long-continued, persevering labor. 

In the name of all who devote themselves to 
historical and biographical researches, we utter 
our protest against fanciful sketches of which real 
persons are made the heroes. The more facts, 
the more well-founded, characteristic anecdotes 
of great men in all stations, professions and arts, 
the better; the more imaginative, fanciful tales 
and sketches which are adapted to the improve- 
ment of musical taste and to the spread of a love 
for true music, also the better ; but do not abuse 
the reader by presenting as history stories utterly 
without foundation, and which in every line are 
fitted but to deceive and convey false ideas. 
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“Tur CASTLE IN THE WILDERNEsS.”’— We give 
to-day the concluding chapter of this beautiful Art 
novel by GEORGE SanpD. We regret, and so will many 
of our readers, that it is so short. As many will desire 
to read the whole connectedly, we have had a limited 
edition struck off in a neat octavo pamphlet form.— 
Price fifteen cents per copy. To be had at this office, 
and at the periodical stores. 
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Musical Review. 
POPULAR COLLECTIONS, 





The American Collection of Instrumental Music ; con- 
sisting of Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Contra- 
Dances, Quadrilles, Cotillons, Polkas, Hornpipes, 
Reels, Mazourkas, and other popular music, selected 
from the works of various masters, and arranged for 

| “Wind and Stringed Instruments, such as the Violin, 

| Flute, Clarinet, Cornet, Bugle, Violoncello, &c., 

without the Piano-forte, Organ, Melodeon or Sera- 

phine. Volumel. pp. 104. By Jonn W. Moore, 
| author of the ‘* Complete Encyclopewdia of Music,” 
&e. Boston: Geo. P. Reed & Co. 

| This book is really a curiosity. There is a certain 

| naive benevolence as well as shrewdness in the plan. 

It breathes the broadest popular sympathies and 

shows acquaintance with the largest market. The 


author in his preface says: 


In my intercourse with music loving people, I 
have noticed, that in every town and villiage, there 
are Many young persons of some musical talent, who 
play upon the Violin, Flute, Clarinet, Cornet, Bugle, 
Violoncello, Pianoforte, Organ, Melodeon, or Sera- 
phine—all of whom, for the want of a suitable col- 
lection of music, are compelled to practise alone. 
Nearly all the collections of Instrumental Music 
which have been, from time to time, published in this 
country, have consisted of simply Duetts and Trios, 
with an occasional Quartette—and I know no work 
where the arrangement is for various and many in- 
struments with Pianoforte accompaniment. It has 
been my object and in preparing this compilation, 
not only to supply a great and growing want, but so 
| to arrange all the music in the work, that it may be 
made a source of pleasure and rational enjoyment to 
such as may meet together for practice, and yet so to 
write the parts, that one, two, three, four, six, eight, 
or even a large member may with equal profit use 
the music as occasion and circumstances may require. 
For the social circle, where there may be for use only 
a Violin or a Flute, or some one or two of the 
many instruments, the music here presented will be 
found agreeable with the simple Piano-forte accom- 
paniment. 

The design, thus stated, isa good one. To help 
the scattered musical ability throughout our country 
villages, our stray and isolated flutists, cornists, 
clarinetists and pianists, in a small way, to club 
together and perform in quartet, or in larger bands, 
the old familiar tunes which, with the Sabbath psalm 
tunes, constitute the chief musical pabulum of the 
beginning-to-be musical millions, is in itself a worthy 
ohject and may lead to something higher. In the 
exceution of the plan two things are to be con- 
sidered. 

First, the selection of music, which is mainly of 
the very lightest, homeliest, commonest, most pop- 
| ular description. Here are all the old hacknied 
dance tunes, patriotic marches, &¢., which boys 
whistle, and which village fiddlers, through sueces- 
sive generations, have employed to keep young feet 
in motion. Here are “ College Hornpipe,” “ Fish- 
er’s Hornpipe,” * Dashing White Sergeant,” “ Wait 
for the Wagon,” “ Jordan,” “ Yankee Doodle,” and 
what not. Here, too, are various well-known sets of 
quadrilles, and some new ones, as also marches, with 
the letter “M” to indicate (are we to understand ?) 
original authorship. Add a few bits from Rossini, 
Mozart, Strauss, and well-known “ masters,” (though 
nine-tenths of the whole can scarcely be attributed 
to any masters) and you have seventy or eighty 
pieces which surely cannot be complained of on the 
score of being “ over-classical” or “ scientific.” 

Secondly, the arrangement and treatment. This 
is partly explained in the above extract from the 
preface. Each piece is scored in six staves. The 
upper staff contains the melody, for first clarinet, or 


| 





Then comes a second treble for the 
The third, or tenor, is 
The fourth staff 

The two lower 


flute, or violin. 
same class of instruments. 
for cornet, bugle, or third violin, 

is for violoncello, Saxhorn, or bass. 
staves are for piano, organ, &c. This score is ex- 
tremely convenient, to suit all emergencies. Each 
part may be played by a single instrument or by 
enough to make out quite a band. If you have not 
four instruments (besides the piano), omit the third 
part. If you have but fwo, omit the second violin ; 
or you may omit the piano part; and one is wicked- 
ly tempted to inquire sometimes: why not omit the 
whole? Such convenient dilution for conveying an 
imagination of music with so little of the material, 
reminds one of that cup of “tea” wherewith “ the 
Marchioness ” regaled Dick Swiveller. However, 
since the ingredients of a stronger cup are here, we 


’ 


will not complain of the suggestion for the benefit 
of those who like to take it weak. So far as we 
have noticed, the pieces are correctly and clearly 
harmonized. But we must wonder at the want of 
care shown in the case of the few pieces taken from 
real masters, to go back to the original sources. One 
of these is the well known Vedrai carino of Mozart, 
here called “ Zerlina’s Air.’ Why these alterations 
and curtailments. so great that the soul and beauty 
of the song are lost? It would be quite as easy to 
give it just as Mozart wrote it; far easier and far 
wiser than to undertake to improve on Mozart. So, 
too, another Mozart melody, the well-known O dolce 
concento, which is here called an “ English Glee”! 
Among the minor defects, we may mention the 
omission of all time marks, as Adagio, Allegro, &e. 
On the whole, we doubt not that the book is 
fraught with a good deal of amusement and some 
musical profit, (which might be much more) for 
amateurs in the most rudimentary stages of the art 
in country towns. The idea of arrangemets for such 
social practice, we have said, is good ; and as the 
resent is but Volume I., we trust the next will be 
well filled with music of a little higher and less 
hacknied order, such as will tend to raise the general 
taste somewhat, and that the “ masters” will be 
freely drawn from, only provided that their compo- 
sitions be presented without needless alteration. 
The American School Melodist, and Pestalozzian 
Teacher, &e. Kc. By Jostan Oscoop. pp. 224. 
Boston: G. P. Reed & Co. 


A useful little book for schools and classes, as 
well as for home circles. A large portion of it is 
devoted to elementary instruction on the inductive 
or Pestalozzian system; intermingling explanations 
with exercises, solfeggi and vocalizations arranged in 
attractive forms of rounds and tunes in one, two, 
three and four parts. 
done with thoroughness and clearness. Then follows 
a collection of over a hundred simple children’s 
hymns and songs, on all sorts of subjects, partly 
These 


This part of the work seems 


original, and partly selected and arranged. 

are mostly written in three parts; i.e. for one or 

two trebles and bass. 

The Golden Wreath, a choice Collection of Favorite 
Melodies, for Schools, &e. Also a complete Course 
of Elementary Instructions, upon the Pestalozzian 
System, with numerous Exercises, &e. By L. O. 
EMERSON. pp. 224. Boston: Oliver Ditson. 

A book very similar to the above and for a similar 
object. The Elementary part covers less ground, 
but seems well arranged. The songs are of like va- 
riety of subjects, only he music is more familiar, 
consisting mostly of little pieces already favorites in 
schools and singing circles. They are harmonized 
in the same simple way for three voices. Every 
good addition to the stock of school songs should be 
welcomed; perpetual novelty in this department 
seems a more reasonable aim than it does in the 
matter of plain psalmody. 








Musical Chit-Chat. 


——oeeeene’ 


There has been music on the Common two eve- 
nings during the past week; as usual, a brass band 
of about sixteen instruments. What we heard the 
first evening was played in remarkably good tune 





and with careful expression ; but many of the pieces 
partook too much of the doleful sentimental to affect 
the crowd much, Cheerful was the multitudinous 
clapping of hands when something like the “ Eclipse 
Polka” or the “ Anvil Chorus” struck up. The 
Verdi music takes well with brass instruments. On 
Wednesday again three pieces out of the ten or 
twelve were reminiscences of Zrovatore. O for a har- 
mony not wholly brass! But with any kind of 
music for a magnet, it is good to see such happy 
crowds drawn to the Common these June nights. 
The seene is beautiful, and does away with a great 
deal of the day’s dull prose..... In Providence, last 
Monday evening, a very successful concert was given 
by the “ Musical Institute,’ under the direction of 
Mr. L. T. Downes, assisted by the “ Beethoven 
Orchestra,” conducted by Mr. W. F. Marsuatt, 
comprising altogether about 125 performers. The 
first part of the programme consisted of the Adagio 
and Allegro from Beethoven's first Symphony ; the 
chorus: “ The heavens are telling.” by Haydn; a 
soprano duet with chorus, from Mendelssohn’s Lobge- 
sang (beautifully sung, we are told, by Miss Pratt 
and Miss Moret); a chorus for male voices : “ The 
Praise of Jehovah,” by Beethoven ; the Trio: “ Lift 
thine eyes,” (finely sung by Miss Carprenter, Miss 
Moretti and Mrs. Wapswortnh) and Chorus: ‘ He 
is watching over Israel,” from “ Elijah”; and Cho- 
rus: “© great is the depth of the riches,” &e., from 
“St. Paul.” Part second was of a lighter charac- 
ter, including an overture by Weigl; two choruses 
from Ernani; a Sextet by Zollner; chorus from 
“William Tell”; selections from a light French 
Mass, by a quartet of voices; but ending with Han- 
del’s “ Hallelujah” chorus. Mr. Downes, who is 
one of the best organists and teachers in the city, is 
full of zeal for good music, especially that of the 
great masters in the sacred style, and will do much 
we doubt not, to inspire a love for the best in 
Providence.....‘The many friends and admirers of 
Miss ADELAIDE Pui Luiprs will be pained to learn 
that her concert tour westward has_ been inter- 
rupted by a pretty serious accident in Utica, N. Y., 
where, by a fall from her horse, her ancle was 
broken. 

From the “Statistics of the Industry of Massa. 
chusetts for the year ending June 1, 1855, prepared 
from official returns by Francis De Wirt, Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth,” we glean the following 
facts pertaining to our speciality.—The number of 
Piano-Forte manufactories in Boston was 20; Pianos 
manufactured in the year, 6,122; capital employed, 
$941,000; all other musical instrament manufacto- 
ries, 10; value’ of instruments manufactured, $1,984,- 
700; capital, $102,100; persons employed, 1,248 
The value of the musical instruments manufactured 
that year in the whole State is set down at $2,295,- 
680. Of this Boston alone claims $2,004,700. 

Still they come! Another musical journal greets 
us from Chicago, the second from that city. It is 
called The Western Journal of Music, and announces 
its determination to make itself the musical journal 
of the great West. It is a neat print of eight pages, 
promising music hereafter, and is published once a 
fortnight by R. G. Greene. Wm. H. Currie is 
the editor. The more the merrier, if they will only 
serve the cause of Music, and not merely music trade. 
The Introductory article augurs well... .The Ger- 
man Music-Verein at Milwaukie has worked well in 
the cause of music. According to the annual report 
of the secretary, the following operas were per- 
formed during the past year: “ Freyschutz,” twice ; 
“Norma,” “Czar und Zimmerman,” “ Stradella,” 
also twice. Besides this, they gave a grand concert 
once a month. The operas of “ Don Juan,” and 
“ Daughter of the Regiment,” are now in rehearsal. 


The Criterion tells us of a new musical prodigy, 
one Signor Vato, a Philadelphian. “ He is a pro- 
fessor of magic, of ventriloquism, and of the violin, 
and for the receipt of a ridiculously small sum, 
promises to send by mail, to any given address, full 
instructions in either of these elegant accomplish- 
ments. According to a contemporary, a ‘celebrated 
composer’ speaks thus of the violin performances of 
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Signor Vallo: ‘I have heard Paganini, Sivori, 
Vieuxtemps, Spohr, and many other great violinists, 
and I have thonght that for power of tone, difficult 
execution, variety of sound, and management of the 
bow, nothing more could be done, but Signor Vallo 
He draws more powerful tones 
His ex- 


surpasses them all. 
from the instrument than Sivori or Spohr. 
ecution of the staccato, pizzicato, and harmonic pas- 
sages is far superior to those of Paganini or Vieux- 
temps. He executes the Carnival on one string, 
while at the same time he performs two distinct airs 
on the piano.’” 

Mr. Cnor ry, of the Atheneum, does not admire 
A.pont’s present singing, or dramatic efforts, so 
much as the critics we have quoted. Her perform- 
ance in the Sonnambula, he says, “besides being 
singular to see, was dramatically null, and only par- 
tially effective as a piece of singing.” ‘She was 
frequently out of tune.” “In her final rondo the 
pleasure which her executive brilliancy must other- 
wise have given us, was impaired by the diversity of 
weight and quality of her notes—no two roulades 
being taken without a mixture of thick and thin, 
destructive of that flow of serenity which the music 
of Beilini’s village opera demands.” By the same 
writer we are reminded that we did not give due 
credit for the improvement in respect of shortness of 
M. Benepict’s annual concert. Chorley says: 
“The giver seems this year wisely bent on surprising 
those who have been used to carry home to Ger- 
many the bill of his concert, as a curiosity, which, 
although it was printed, nobody there was expected 
to accept as a reality.” We have already noticed 
symptoms at last, in the London concert criticisms, 
of getting weary of too much of a good thing, and 
several instances of moderation in the length of pro- 
grammes, showing that John Bull’s musical diges- 
tion is not of such superhuman capacity as we had 
so long supposed.....A flute of gold has been made 
in London for a gentleman in Australia. Its tone is 
said to have a certain superior richness, roundness 
and sonority, as compared with flutes heretofore 
made of box-wood, cocoa-wood, ivory, glass, or 
silver. 

The European journals announce the death, at 
Florence of ADOLPHE FUMAGALLI, @ young pianist 
already highly distinguished, and who fairly prom. 
ised to become one of the marvels of his time. His 
fine taste, added to a power of rapid execution quite 
unrivalled, rendered his performance with one hand 
an illusion far beyond the one string of Paganini; 
but the grand feature of Fumagell’s playing was 
mind ; he was assuredly the most intellectual inter- 
preter of the old masters that has been heard in 
Paris, and was considered as one of the best living 
interpreters of Chopin’s music. He was settled in 
that city, and was on a musical tour in his native 
country when death surprised him in the midst of 
his artistical triumphs. On Thursday evening he 
gave a concert, which was attended by all Florence, 
and crowned with the most brilliant success; on 
Saturday he was no more—two little days between 
the plaudits of the public and the tomb! He was in 
his 27th year. 
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10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(G"PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





— 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 
—GIVEsS— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 


And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington 8t., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 








L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Bepot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHTA, 


1G A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musie 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 








Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 38. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoo. Sr. Boston. 








TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ............005- coves 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..... one " 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion... ... $12.00 
do each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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